CHAPTER 4 


THE MORAL VISION: 
SUKRA AND BRIHASPATI 


According to mythology, Sukra was disciple of the great sage Bhrigu. It 
is believed that he was a teacher of Asuras and in his treatise he distilled 
knowledge about polity and morals for asuras from the ancient treatise 
uttered by Brahma for the benefit of mankind. Although the Sukraniti in 
its present form is considered to be of a later period, the ideas contained in 
the first chapter are so humane that they could not be easily reconciled with 
the kind of political philosophy prevalent in later times when the concept 
of the accountability of the king receded into the background. The 
distinction between a good and a bad king, the need for a clean 
administration, are all stated with remarkable clarity and force. 

Like many ancient authors Sukra too considered politics an aspect of 
ethics. He, too, called it moral science (policy science would, however, be 
more appropriate) (nitisastra) which he considered as the basis of virtue, 
wealth, enjoyment and salvation. According to him, it is with the help of 
this science that a ruler can conquer a foe and win a friend. While all other 
sciences deal with their respective spheres of action, it is the supreme 
science because it deals with all of them. While grammar deals with words, 
logic with material substances, mimamsa with religious ritual and vedanta 
with the fraility and destructibility of the material body, the policy science 
deals with moral philosophy without which no stability can be maintained 
in human affairs.’ It plays the same role in human affairs as that played by 
food in the maintenance and preservation of the human body. In this sense 
it is superior to other sciences because it aims at the fulfilment and 
achievement of the desires and interests of all that man seeks, the happiness 
which is their chief end. Nitisastra tells us the method to achieve this end. 
Complete control of oneself and independence from others is the supreme 
form of happiness both for the individual and the king. He declares in a 
- sentence reminiscent of Plato that “Great misery comes of dependence on 
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ey oe earlier writers, Sukra does not insistona properly appointed 
ruler. All that he seems to say is that the ruler should rule his subjects in 
accordance with moral principles. According to him, there can be three 
kinds of kings, namely sattvika, rajasika and tamsika. Sattvika King is One 
who is constant in his duties, protects his subjects, performs all sacrifices 
conquers his enemies, and “who is charitable, forbearin g and valorous, has 
no attachment to the things of enjoyment and is dispassionate”. Tamsika 
king has the exactly opposite characteristics and such a king according to 
Sukra goes to hell. A king in whom passion rules, who is attached to the 
world and its gifts, and who is not respectful of morals, who is of an 
intriguing disposition is a tamsika king. Nowhere is the distinction 
between a good and bad king stated so clearly in the ancient literature as 
in this treatise. Sukra goes to the extent of saying that the sattvika king 
enjoys the blessings of the Gods, the rajsika those of men, and the tamsika 
those of mere demons. He is very clear that a ruler cannot take shelter 
behind necessity by advancing the plea that extraordinary situations 
require extraordinary solutions. As soon as the king is installed as king, he 
is obliged to act according to moral principles. 

The threefold classification of the kings corresponds to the threefold 

classification of the individuals in terms of the sattva, rajas and tamas. The 
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include the drivers of the plou gh and the hewers of wood. Sukra also adds 
one more caste to the traditional four varnas, namely, that of the mlechas 
These are the persons who do not perform their duties, who are greed 
ynkind and troublesome.“ he 

cukra subscribed to the doctrine of karma which unfolds itself in 
diverse ways through many life-cycles until man is either liberated or 
condemned. According to him, most people reap the fruits of their actions 
according to their behaviour in their previous births (prarabhda). Yet 
cukra does not want them to resign themselves to fate. He declares that 
while people with character respect energetic action, others who are weak 
worship fate. Following the heroic tradition, he says that everything that 
we do in the world is founded on a combination of fate and enterprise, on 
divine grace and human endeavour. The strong seek to make their own 
destiny in this world itself. We may not be able to see the consequences of 
our actions in this life, but whatever we do shall definitely determine the © 
curve of life in the next incarnation, When fate is favourable even small 
exertions result in great achievements but when it is unfavourable, great 
efforts end in naught. The examples of Vali and Harischandra are cited in 
support of the argument. But despite this Sukra insists that one should face 
life with enterprise and apply remedies whenever one can. 

Sukracharya accepted the traditional nation of the kingdom as an 
organism with seven limbs, namely the sovereign, the minister, the friend, 
the treasury, the state, the fort and the army. The sovereign is the head, the 
minister is the eye, the friend is the ear, the treasury is the mouth, the army 
is the mid-region, the fort is the arms and the state is the legs. The bond - 
between the king and his subjects is indissoluble. One of the great merits 
of Sukra is that he again and again emphasizes the distinction between a 
good and a bad king and argues that a good and just king not only saves 
himself but also his subjects, while a bad king goes to hell like the great 
Nahusha. In this sense he assumes that the state is a natural organism and 
it cannot function properly unless there is a harmony of interests between 
all the organs of the state or the nation (rastra). Sukra repudiates the belief 
that every king is endowed with the power of Gods and declares that “the 
prince who is virtuous is a part of the gods. He who is otherwise is a part 
of the demons, an enemy of religion and oppressor of subjects.” A good 
king combines in himself the attributes of seven persons: father, mother, 
preceptor, brother, friend, Kuvera and Yama. The book is full of details of 
administration which do not concern us here. We shall devote ourselves 


only to general principles. had 
The king is enjoined to protect the weak and be merciful even to his 
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rereana list of do's and don'ts is prescribed. The re ala; 
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Rider tg forbidden completely. The injunction 18 © avoid ercen 
4 enjoyment of pleasures and to act with moderation. A distinction is, for 
instance, made between wife and women: While the company of a wife is 
for his happiness, that of other women can be cause of his ruin. Emotions 
as pleasure and anger should be duly used, the former in the maintenance 
of the family and the latter against enemies. There is nothing inherently 
good or bad in such values. They are instrumental and their relevance 
would depend upon the object in view- good or bad according 
to circumstances as well as in proportion to the object to be achieved 
Sukracharya’s moral code is thus calculated to 
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His state 1s eve 
a king who is nota protector. The king is enjoined to know the minds of 
the people through anetwork of spies. But the difference between Kautily2 
and Sukra here is that while Kautilya would plead for wanton destruction 
of all opposition, Sukra would first advise the king to be mild and 
compassionate. According to him, the king should rectify his own faults 
and should never punish the people for holding opinions opposed to his.” 
A king who hides his own faults is wicked. Nowhere in Indian thought, 
after the Ramayana and the Mahabharata, is so much stress laid on a 
king’s own discipline and his responsiveness to public opinion than in 
Sukraniti. Sukta argues that although it is difficult not to be angry 0^ 
hearing disparagement of oneself, the king should try to be merciful and 
affectionate. This is so because if a king is uncharitable or insulting oF 
deceitful or cowardly or passionate he is liable to be deserted b his own 
subjects.'Only aking who avoids sensuousness, anger ararac 
vanity and passion, can hope to rule better and Tore long'time as kings ike 
Jamadagny and Ambarisha did. In order to discipline the king Sukra, like 
all law givers, recommends that the king should train himself in materi 
scienc including logio the Vodas economics and law m 
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oppression of the poor people. “For they”, s Rites 
nraagicl ultimately ruin the king.” There is ae das 8 th rough 
people than the practice of mercy, friendship, charity and FASTI r% 
ihis the king is also enjoined not only to protect the existing wealth E 
to take steps to increase it. Without income not even the God of ra 
survive for long. It is interesting to note that the classification of the mies 
of the king is directly related to the revenue realized in his kingdom iias 
the income of the virat is about 50 crores, that of a samrata is three lakhs, 
In between are the mandalika with 10 lakhs, the raja with 20 lakhs the 
maharaja with one crore, the sivarat with 10 crores, Over and above all 
these is the sarvabhauma who is the lord of the earth and the seven seas. 
In exceptional circumstances the king can levy extra taxes. But, Sukra is 
convinced the ruler who extracts his share through cupidity is ruined with 
his subjects.” ) 

Sukra describes a whole hierarchy of offices, those of the priest, the 
viceroy, the prime minister, the secretary, the minister (mantri), the judge, 
the scholar, the controller of finance (sumantra) and the controller of land 
records (amatya). These are the executive officers (prakritis) to advise the 
king. Itis remarkable that Sukra assigns them a very crucial place. He says, 
“Tf the king fears their control, they are good ministers.” He further asks, 
“Can there be prosperity of the kingdom, if there be ministers whom the 
ruler does not fear? Such ministers are to be gratified like women with 
decoration, liveries of honour, etc.” The king is also to ensure that wages 
are paid according to the rules in force at the time. There is a very elaborate 
discussion of the wage policy in the Sukraniti.'' The king is enjoined 
neither to stop or postpone payment of salary. It is a measure of his concern 


for the popular welfare that according to him even a moderate wage would 
ble food and clothing. He believes that low 


iaclude supplies of indispensa 
wages are a cause of social and moral turmoil. His definition of 


‘indispensable’ would includeall the basic necessities for all the dependents. 
He also provides for different kinds of leave, pension, gratuity and even 
compulsory deposit, for he says, “He (the king) should keep with him (as 
deposit) one-sixth or one-fourth of the servants’ wages, he should pay half 
of that amount or the whole in two or three years. n 

Sukra goes into great detail about the construction of the city, the palace 
and the council chambers and enjoins the king to maintain roads, rest 
houses, forests and also to provide protection against the misuse of metals, 
ghee, honey and milk, and to control gambling, drinking, hunting, use of 
arms, sale and purchase of animals, jewels, and ornaments. He must 
inform the people of laws in advance. He should hear the petitions of the 
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pex £ and should punish his officers, including his spies if they have 
committed wrong and should be wary of flatteres. In Case of confi., 
between his Officers and the subjects the king is enjoined to side With his 
Subjects ’Heeven suggests hat an officer, whOi8 accused by one hung, , 


Considered decisions of his councillors, office bearers, subjects and othe, 
members. attending a meeting and never by his own opinions." These are 
known to be the eyes and ears of the king. Sukra is convinced that , 
monarch who follows his own will brings misery upon himself and his 
Subjects are soon alienated from him. Such actions on the part of the king 
lead to disasters. poverty, crime, division within the kingdom and ultimately 
rebellion of the subjects.’ The state administration is to be run on the basis 
of efficiency. In such matters no notice should be taken of caste or family. 


warfare due consideration is paid to time, region and army. War is to be 
picked with a weak and never with strong one who has powerful army. 


- This is the (golden) mean in all religions.” The wise man shou 
em disregard the wife, the child, the diseased, the slave, the cattle, 
wealth, studies and attendance to good% He says in his characteristic 
i manner, “What is the good of crying at a place where the mother does not 
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the father does not educate well and the king be 

caver Of wealth’ Sukra was conscious of the importance of wealth. He 
ens of the view that while in general wealth of learning 1S superior io all 
„iher kinds of wealth, the material wealth js respected by all. A man 
without wealth is deserted even by his wife and son and lack of wealth 
forces one to become a slave. Therefore one should Practice whatever ig 


ceary to make one wealthy. 


r, agriculture, storekeepin 


ee ee He also says that a man of wealth must 
maintain his family. In 


, Such a man should not pass even a single day 
without giving away something.” On the whole Sukra would follow the 


doctrine of the mean. According to him “Excess is ruinous. So one should 
avoid it."”’ He further says, “People get exasperated through harshness, 
cast abuse on miserliness, do not reckon anybody for his mildness, and 
insult a man for his overstatements.” Further, “Poverty comes through 
excessive Charity, insult through excessive cupidity, and foolishness is 
begotten of excessive zeal.” That activity, according to Sukra, is good 
which does not lead to failure in one’s duty. There are many things in 
Sukraniti which cannot be reconciled with the high minded concern about 
virtue evinced in the first chapter. As one moves on the rest of the book, 
there appears to be so much variance in the overall tenor and attitude that 
one begins to wonder whether the author is the same. Whatever the case, 
Sukraniti's distinctive contribution is its explanation of the central 
importance of the state and the relation of the concept of the organic state 
to the welfare of the citizens. Moreover, he specifically makes politics 
transcend the special concerns of all other sciences in the interest of all. 


I 


Brihaspati was one of the great sages and according to legend and the 
Vedic texts this was the name of the teacher of intra-cosmic Gods. There 
are two books associated with his name. One is the Brihaspati Sutra and 
the other is the Brihaspati Smriti. The consensus of opinion is that while 
the first belongs to the eleventh or twelfth century, the latter is of much 
earlier origin, probably of the second century BC.” It is unfortunate that — 
there is so much difference between the two books. It is certain that 
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Brihaspati was a grent teacher of politics because he was referred as a py 
authority on statecraft by almost every writer on Indian Polity in 
ancient world, including Vyasa and Kautilya. It is also possible tha, 
Brihaspati Sutra in its present form is of much later date and might have 
been compiled by someone who wrote in the name of Brihaspatj Ë 
common practice in the medieval period. But when we read the Context 
within the text, it is certain that Brihaspati’s writings belonged to ‘ 
turbulent period when strife and forceful seizure of power were frequent 
For instance, in his writings the earlier fear of anarchy is repeated With 
much concern. He accepts the view that in the beginning there was a golden 
age which was based on justice and right. There was no king and every man 
followed his or her own good sense. There was of course a social hierarchy 
in which there were masters and servants. But the whole mechanism 
worked spontaneously.”* Everything was well in society in which there 
was an atmosphere of cooperation and harmony. But two things led to its 
degeneration: human ego and cupidity; the ancient falsehood and vice 
versa. Knowledge, sense of right and wrong and social cooperation 
disappeared. They were replaced by the law of jungle in which the more 
powertul survived at the expense of the weak. Following tradition, he also 
repeats the ancient concept of “the law of fishes” in which the larger fish 
devours the smaller ones. There was then no agriculture, commerce or 
trade. The caste system disappeared. In certain cases there were kings but 
they were unable to enforce law. 

It is at this point that the need for kingship was felt. According to 
Brihaspati, without fear of authority, there can be no order; in its absence 
people fight and destroy each other. The strong devour and exploit the 
weak. People begin to appropriate everything to themselves. The world 
disappears. The family ties no longer operate. And the notion of rights and 
duties disappears too. This gives rise to anarchy and natural calamities. 
Brihaspati argues that in order to escape from such a terrible state people 
meet and elect a person who is already endowed with divine qualities. It 
must be pointed out here that the emphasis clearly shifts from contract to 
divine ordination presumably because he thought that no governmental 
be sufficiently strong on the basis of contract alone. Thus, Brihaspati 5° 
subscribes to the ancient view that the state results from man’s selfishness 
and cupidity and the escape from this lies in checking man’s selfishness 
and seeing that right prevails in society. This is the aim for which the sta 

comes into existence. All this is a repetition of the doctrine of "° 
Mahabharata that the state is united by the ends it serves, the chief €” 
being to see that people follow the duties oftheir station.” 
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What distinguishes Brihaspati from Vyasa, however, is that he had no 
theory of political obligation and he completely ignored the contract part 
of the origin of the state and relied exclusively on divine intervention. 
According to Brihaspati, God created the king in his own image for the 
creation of order in society. In his scheme, the king is given power to 
punish those who create a threat to social peace, Fear alone can provide a’ 
legitimate basis of obedience in which people do not deviate from their 
duties.”* The greater emphasis on divine origin by Brihaspati makes the 
king far more powerful than he is in the Shantiparva. Brihaspati has no 
theories of disobedience and rebellion as enunciated by Vyasa. The mere 
fact that the king combines in himself all the powers of the intra-cosmic 
Gods guarantees him super human character and any act of disobedience 
against him could be an act against God, apart from making man liable to 
punishment in this world. He of course makes a distinction between good 
and bad kings but does not take this to its logical end. It is not clear what 
are the rights or obligations of the people when kings deviate from the path 
of dharma. Indeed, so strong is the emphasis on the need of fear of force 
that it can safely be presumed that according to Brihaspati, any act of 
disobedience makes man suffer in this world as well as in the next. 

It is another matter that the king is enjoined to practice the doctrine of 
the mean. There is an elaborate chapter on the duties of the king. It is 
specifically laid down that a good king goes to heaven anda bad one to hell: 
People pay revenue and in return the king is enjoined to serve them. It is 
only in service of the people that the king flourishes. Any king who ignores 
their welfare does so, according to Bnhaspati, against the will of God. 
Indeed, he goes on to say that divinity lies not in the king himself but in his 
acts. Specially those acts which lead to protection of the good people and 
punishment of the unrighteous. A good king must give charity, protect the 
wealth of the people, help in the development of their wealth, and create 
a reign of righteousness, love and charity. It is in this sense that he 
combines in himself the special features of Brahma the creator, Vishnu the 
preserver, and Siva the destroyer. Brihaspati’s doctrine of the welfare state 
is more or less the same as that of Vyasa. But while in theShantiparva there 
is a clear connection between the factors leading to the origin of the state 
and the theory of rebellion in thecase ofthe state deviating from a a 
task, in the works of Brihaspati the two stages run in opposite direc a . 
If the cause of the establishment of the state is the need for pr ad ia ie 
was lacking previously, then obviously the state bea to s we a a 
conditions of its origination. If, on the other hand, t e penk bii rsa 
alone in the foundation of the state, then it is irrelevan 
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anarchy or not. Brihaspati is not able to decide which is of primary 
importance. He wants a good ruler but does not want to legitimize any 
dissent or rebellion should that ruler turn bad. There is another important 
departure at this point. The weak are fulcrum of the state in the Mahabharata 
whereas in Brihaspati they are more or less absent. This fact obviously 
points to changes which might have taken place in Indian society in the 
intervening period. 

One thing must be made clear before we can make a further assessment, 
namely who selects the ruler. There is a concept of popular election 
embedded in the earlier writings but Brihaspati does not give it much 
importance. There is no explicit statement on this theme. At the time of the 
primeval anarchy, when people are at each other’s throats, election is 
mentioned but then who could believe that these people would be able to 
consult among themselves and elect a common superior. Once they 
acquire the capacity, they paradoxically lose this right. There is no 

subsequent mention of it. Indeed, the whole weight of the argument 
appears to be in favour of the powers that be. The doctrine of hereditary 
descent is given full support. Brihaspati was definitely in favour of 
monarchy and once again did not ask the question which would have 
logically followed from his ideas on the origin of the state, namely, how 
does it matter who governs, so long as the government is able to maintain 
law and order, whether the government is monarchical or democratic so 
long as itis acceptable to the people. The citizens are given respect but they 
have no opportunity to express their wishes. 

Within this limited framework, the king is supposed to have education, 
wealth and property, friends and good officials. There are detailed references 
to the education of the prince, his coronation and the duties of the king. The 
whole purpose seems to be to make the king leader of the people so that all 
follow the duties of their stations. Brihaspati also thought of the king as one 
who pleases people rather than one who administers through force alone. 

According to him, the king must protect his subjects from three things, 
namely, external danger, thieves and dacoits, and the more powerful. The 
king can best do this by. preserving the caste system so that everyone 
follows the duties of his station. It is for this that the king is entitled to one- 
sixth of the produce. Brihaspatiis also in favourofa positive rule. The king 
must give encouragement to increase in agriculture, commerce and trade. 

He must give protection to the learned and participate in the social life of 

the community. Since the king alone cannot look after all the aspects, he 

must have good ministers and subordinate officials who must accept him 


as their mother and father and leave no stone unturned to implement his 
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himself. In fact, the king exercises his Powers formally, in reality they are 


exercised by the ministers. In a certain sense these ministers are expected 
to act as the mother and father of the king because in their absence there 
cannot by any proper organization of the state. It must be stressed here that 
the emphasis on merit does not mean equality of 
references to merit. The Sukraniti does not confo 
hereditary office-holding, notin terms of the employment of the sons of the 
officials, certainly not in terms of the Offices being distributed according 
to caste. Indeed, contrary to the Sukraniti, the political organization of 
Brihaspati Sutra is that of the dominance of the caste System in which 
Brahmanas occupy the highest and most elevated Status. Mostofficers are 
to be selected on the basis of their caste and Brihaspati is very clear that — 
members of the lowest caste are not to be made ministers. Distinctions of. 
status are clearly indicated, and the king is enjoined notto ignorethem. The 
system is elitist to the core. There are doubtless references to merit but the 
principle applies only to the upper castes and not to all castes. Within the 
upper castes, however, the selection is based on menit.and the application 
ofrational standards for determining talent is emphasized. What Brihaspati 
would detest is politics favouring relatives and personal friends on these 
grounds alone. But as far as caste boundaries are concerned, they are 
i t be ignored. l 
eg ; ee in Brihaspati's political ideas is his enunciation of : 
an elaborate system of justice. According to nim justice is so ANA 
that on its proper administration depends the king s future. es : 
justice must be administered in accordance with the codes an on w 
andno transgresser, even if be a brotheror sister of the king himself, ra 
g0 unpunished. The ultimate aim of justice is to create pias an se sg * 
in which the king is able to satisfy all. There are also on ra a si 
the rules for detection of crime, collection of evidence AA ad 2 
witnesses, etc, Judgement should be based ona pen Aripa 
the contentions of both sides backed up by eon: ‘seta casonaile 
elaborate hierarchy of courts and suggests that theju E iiih good 
based on equity arrived at through consensus. The judge "in 

quy ER r they must belong to g 
character. They must invariably be brahmanas o senbovalieeificiens 
families but never from the lower castes. They mr 
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justice at the village and distrig, 


is shown to assemblies administering 
nates in the court of the kin 


levels. The whole system of course culmi 
himself. The lower courts are competent to hear new Cases and review old 
ones. The high court is competent to review the judgements of the district 
and lower courts. In the system of justice Brihaspati contemplates Such 
things as examination of evidence, time for asking question, production 
of fresh evidence, cross examination of witnesses and oaths. It is also 
enjoined that the courts can take into account local customs, local traditions, 
The aim of justice is the search for truth, punishment of the guilty and 
elimination of the cause of misery of the people on the side of truth.” There 
are four sources of law, right (dharma), conduct, character and the orders 
of the king. Right is based on scriptures, conduct on prudence. Scriptures 
without prudence only lead to destruction of right. There 1s fm straightroad 
to the determination of right. Character is based on conventions as also the 
customs of society and family. The last source is the order of the king. Here 
again one can see the change. In Vyasa, the king was merely a recipient of 
the laws created outside the realm of politics, in Brihaspati, he himself 
becomes an important source. This was indeed of momentous importance 
because once the right of king to create law was recognized, there was no 
going back. The king, from the sheer fact that he had a monopoly of 
coercive power, could interfere in all aspects of life, including how the 
brahmanas ought to interpret the scriptures. This idea found its clearest 
expression in Narada and later in Kautilya. 

Another important aspect of the state is the treasury. Without wealth no 
kingdom can survive. Ithelps to stabilize kingdoms, build dams, encourage 
commerce and makes people loyal to the state. As in the Mahabharata, to 
protect wealth, increase it and to spend it for the right purpose is one of the 
ideals of kingship. This would of course very much depend on the 

character of the people incharge of the treasury. If the treasury is not 
protected enemies overwhelm the kingdom. Brihaspati gave elaborate 
details forthe organization of the finance department. He also enunciated 
a system of graded taxation so that the sources of income are not dried Up 
and the wealth of the state is increased. 

Brihaspat also recommends a system of proportionate punishment. 
The idea is that people should not deviate from their duties as prescribe 
by their caste status. What is significant is that no person is above the law, 
however, powerful he may be. But punishmentis to be given in avcordance 
with caste and status. In this scheme brahmanas come out better tha" 
members of all other castes (It is true that he said Sudras could not be fin 


but this could be due to the fact that they did not own any property)” For 
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instance, a brahmana cannot be given death penalty. The worst punishment 
for him would be to cut off his hands and banish him from the kingdom. 
Brihaspati contemplates four types of punishment: warning, dishonour to 
remind people of their duties, fines, and the death penalty. While the first 
two were in the jurisdiction of the brahmana courts, the latter two were in 
that of the king. It must be remembered that the fourth category not only 
meant death penalty but also physical hardship and torture. This would 
particularly be applicable to the lowest castes. Some of the varieties of 
punishment in this category would now be Classified as barbaric. These 
recommendations were also symbolic of the departure from the heroic 
tradition of compassion and forgiveness to subjects. However, it must be 
said in favour of Bnhaspati that he lays equal emphasis on the prevention 
of crime and reform of the criminal, and suggests measures to that effect. 

The idea that the brahmana shares the power of punishment given to the 
king was a regressive step. It amounted to the mixing of the brahmanical 
and ksatriya realms. Itis further not clear whether brahmanas can interfere 
in temporal matters. There was no development of the doctrine of the two 
swords in India as there was in Christianity in medieval Europe and the 
authority of the brahmana encompassed, at least in theory, the authority 
of the ksatriya, but it is doubtful if the former could administer punishment 
independently of the state. Once we accept the doctrine of simultaneous 
jurisdiction, so many insuperable difficulties crop up. Inan 


: y case, Brihaspati 
was scarcely aware of these problems. i 


Ii 


Sukra and Brihaspati were the two most important of the thinkers who 
represented the last stages of the development of the smriti literature. Both 
Brihaspati and Sukra thought of the king as raja, i.e. one who pleases, 
rather than as an autocrat. Despotic rule was detested, it was associated 
with tamas concept which implied personal and arbitrary rule which was 
quite opposite of sattvic rule. With some difference in emphasis, both kept 
Priest and king quite separate, though both were expected to be in- 
Consultation with the other. Both praised those who disparaged tyrants or 
Persons who were too arrogant with power. In this context, itis significant 
that for all their praise of the king, they did not turn to the state control of 
teligion or education. These were left in private hands. 

The king was also enjoined not to interfere with the family. He was to 
take special care to see that the quarrels between husband and wife, father 
and son, or brother and brother are not exploited. Indeed no Indian thinker 
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to did of 2 good state which rested on the 
gued like Aristotle that 


could have thought as Pla 
y; nor could they have af 
ð Both were considered 


only the state is a whole and family only a P 

wholes within wholes. In Indian society family life, combined with caste 

ained far more important than in early Western thought, 

f ethics and systems of law Were built around the two 

ly and the caste. ia 
ateur’ tradition 1n which there 


the ‘am 
dians, particularly Sukra, recognized difference 
in different individuals and, as a result, 


Ilence in diffe 

ional civil service and professional army in 
‘ve sphere. While in 
in the case 


destruction of the famil 


obligations, rem 
The principles © 
institutions of the fami 

Unlike the Romans, 
was no specialization, the In 
in nature and le 


pleaded for an a 
which each incumbent peeked 
Brihaspati we have profession izati judici 
of Sukra, there is great emphasis on 
services. All this was perhaps responsible for the 
sort of polity in ancient India in which the principle O 
t on the prest and the brahmana on the O 

ministers on the other. Following the earlier traditions, the 
r and the we sidered important aspects of polity who 


required the attention of the prince a ver assumed supreme 


power. It işs nowhere clear how are they to get themselves heard, yet 
through spies, 1 rebellions people 


the council of ministers 
seemed to have conveyed their resentment against tyranny which partly 
explains the special concem of Sukra that the king should take every step 
to make himself a ferences to the 


cceptable to the people. The constant re 
exile of Sita in deference to the wishes of the citizens, however barbaric in 
the light of present day notions, symbolized the extent to which a good king 
was expected to : 


bow to public opinion. The will of the ruler is not the only 
law, the best law. The ruler has authority because either the people or Gods 
or both have given him to rule and Sukra’s distinction between the sattvik 
and tamsik exercise of power makes it abundantly clear that the authority 
is given only because It serves a higher principle, namely the welfare of a 
as in the case of Manu, and not merely because it 1s exercised as in 
Kautilya. Sukra actually insisted that Ravana and Nahusha both lost their 
authority because they deviated from the ideal of the public g0 
Itmust, however, be said that distinctions of this kind are not secompanied 
by any discussion of institutional controls over the exercise of power 9Y 
the king, a charge which can be laid at the door of all thinkers in the ancient 
world. In the absence of such institutional safeguards theoretically $ 
according to the principles of truth and the will of the people were almost 
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taken for granted but rarely existed in practice. Deference to 
theoretically accepted but in paractice the ministers and 

turned to be bards. The stories of Rama and Prithu were fou 
believe. Yet the very fact that these myths were widely sh 
importance, and the concepts they contained inspired 

medieval times to create barricades against feudal tyran 


the people was 
the councillors 
nd to be a make 
ared was of some 
many people in 
ny. 
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